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INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 



BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 



All teleologieal arguments in the case of believers in re- 
vealed religion, of what creed soever, culminate in a Great 
Redress or Restitution. That is to say, every creed assumes 
a goal to which the Almighty Power is working and which 
implies definite rewards and definite penalties proportionate 
to the services or delinquencies of mankind on earth. Those 
who do not accept any theory of revealed religion are de- 
barred from these conclusions. The purposes of their God 
have not been communicated to them, or, rather, have been 
communicated only through the phenomena of Nature, and 
they are in doubt and wonder as to the aim and end of the 
Universe. The propulsion of the First Cause, God, has so 
far resulted in a condition of things on Earth in which 
creatures live out their brief lives amid mingled experiences 
of happiness and suffering. It is impossible to gauge the 
respective proportions in which this happiness and this suf- 
fering are exhibited; but it is probable that throughout 
creation generally the former very much outweighs the 
latter. Certainly this is the case with the inferior animals 
and almost certainly in the case of man. What, however, it 
is possible to assert is that there remains a definite and a 
vast amount of pain and suffering which in the case at least 
of highly specialized creatures can meet with no compensa- 
tions save in those of a continued personality in a readjusted 
world. 

Let it be put squarely and plainly. If God be only a 
Juggernaut driving to His appointed end over countless 
screaming victims, then, if the end be other than compensa- 
tory, Tennyson's infuriate words were too mild to sum 
Him up — 
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" No more I A monster then* a dream, 
A discord; dragons of the prime 
That tear each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him " — 

and that terrible indictment in " Atalanta in Caledon," of 
*' the supreme evil — God," would be justified. 

The conception is so appalling that very strong positive 
evidence would be required to confirm belief in it. Negative 
evidence would and should be insufficient to justify such a 
conclusion. Absence of proof to the contrary, that is, should 
not and could not be accepted as proof of the proposition. 
Indeed, the shocked imagination, rising on wings of faith 
and emotion, might claim, and has claimed, the refusal of 
mankind to accept the theory as evidence of its falseness. 
There is, as we shall see presently, a ground of logic in this 
claim, a small and uncertain footing and no more, but still 
a footing. Meanwhile it is an obvious duty before resigning 
the mind to a belief in Juggernaut to cast about for any 
evidences against this view of the Supreme Power and to 
examine them and to find any grains of persuasion or hope 
or promise in them. 

The crux of the problem admittedly is in the question of 
the survival of human personality after death. The vital 
interest of this inquiry centers in immortality. It is prob- 
ably not necessary to demonstrate this point, as it will be 
generally conceded. The future happiness of the human 
being is conceived as compensatory for the ills endured in 
this life. Yet idealists, mystics, have been known to demur, 
and notably is this exhibited in a recent essay on Death by 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck. The essay is one of remarkable 
beauty and sympathy, but the point of view is too occult 
and visionary to appeal to the common human mind and 
common human emotions. It is that of a poet transcending 
ordinary desires and feelings rather than of a philosopher 
utilizing and recognizing these. M. Maeterlinck's exegesis 
of Death would seem to follow Epicurean lines, and more 
particularly the teaching of that wonderful man Lucretius. 
The aim of Lucretius was to destroy man's fear of death by 
a resignation. There is no terror after death, says he in 
effect; death is the end. Therefore, why fear Death? I 
am afraid poor human emotions will continue to shrink from 
the approach of that dread shadow " feared of man " until 
the end of time, despite the persuasions and encourage- 
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ments of philosophers. An evidence of continued existence, 
even an existence with chances of happiness unsecured but 
proffered, would no doubt rid the human race of its horror 
of death, but certainly no conviction of final extinction would 
reassure it, nor any pantheistic conclusions such as M. 
Maeterlinck seems to foster. 

" It seems, therefore," he writes, " that a survival with 
our present consciousness is as impossible and as incompre- 
hensible as total annihilation." 

Yet so far as we can understand, and if there is any mean- 
ing in words or realities in ideas, human consciousness is 
essential to a survival which shall be in any sense a res- 
titution. Maeterlinck's mysticism lifts him into a very 
beautiful ecstasy of vision in which he can see for us an 
exquisite existence as infinitesimal fragments of an inspired 
universe. That surely is too vague, too nebulous an out- 
look. We must, to reassure ourselves, rest upon enduring- 
personality, a personality subject of course to the conditions 
and modifications of the catastrophic change which death 
marks. "It is childish to talk of happiness and unhap- 
piness where infinity is in question." Alas! what comfort 
or consolation will that reflection bring to sad hearts? Per- 
haps, thinks Maeterlinck: 

"A few papillaa more or less to our skin turn the temperature, the 
silence, and the darkness of space into a delicious spring-time, an un- 
equaled music, a divine light. . . . Each world dissolving, extinguished, 
crumbling, burnt, or colliding with another world and pulverized, means 
the commencement of a magnificent experiment, the dawn of a marvelous 
hope, and perhaps an unexpected happiness drawn direct from the in- 
exhaustible unknown." 

This is wonderful detachment, wonderful faith. There is 
something inspiring in the height of that thought. It has 
vision. It seems to stand aloof and see the whole universe 
in flux and flow below it, dissolving into fresh forms of 
happiness and perfection. It is magnificent intoxication. 

But it is illusory. Consciousness comprises and necessi- 
tates memory. So far as words or ideas have any signifi- 
cance, the defalcation of memory destroys consciousness. An 
animal without memory is only conscious of the point of 
time which is the present, and its consciousness is there- 
fore as immeasurable as a geometrical point. To admit 
a break in consciousness is to sell the pass of immortality, 
if I may put it that way. The perishing of these mortal 
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relations, connections, and impressions which constitute and 
are our life and being would mean the destruction or passing 
of the entity. Its physical components might remain to re- 
ceive other contents, to be informed to fresh issues, but 
what was the individual would have died for good and all. 
To believe otherwise would be to subscribe to a vain and 
hollow faith. As well accept the pantheistic conclusion 
cheerfully, that one is an atom in the flood of spirit per- 
vading the universe, dispossessed as well as disembodied. 
As well credit those thin shades that peopled the under- 
world of the ancients. Nay, better thus; for at least these 
kept touch with what they had been, and were organic sur- 
vivals of what they used to be. Maeterlinck's pantheism is 
a beautiful, vain, mystical illusion, unsatisfying to the 
spiritual demands of plain human nature. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is an acquies- 
cence in the underlying purport of that claim of the poet, 

" Eternal form shall still divide 
Eternal soul from all beside. . . ." 

If it do not, immortality will have no value for us ; we shall 
be others, not ourselves, and others are born and die every 
moment around us. What need have we, then, to postulate 
a future world for ourselves? 

Before making inquiry as to what evidence there may 
be for the survival of human personality it is necessary to 
touch on a metaphysical point. We must admit the trust- 
worthiness of the human machine so far as it goes. Spinoza 
argued that conditions in the spiritual world could not be 
denials or reversals of conditions here — that is to say, that 
so far as it (joes the human brain is to be depended on. 
The other life, if any, will not render this nugatory; it will 
offer an extension, not a reversal. This at least must be 
predicated as regards the basal principle. Details are an- 
other matter. If Herbert Spencer was right in his ultimate 
definition of life, we must claim that that Great Generaliza- 
tion at least will not be inconsistent with the experiences 
and revelations of a larger, freer, and unseen world. If we 
may not claim this as a preliminary, it is of no use going 
on to discuss the problem ; we may as well surrender it at 
once and forthwith turn our attention to such pleasures 
and amusements as may serve to variegate life and distract 
attention from its tragedy. For it would be obvious on that 
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ruling that any investigation of the universe's problem was 
hopeless, foredoomed to failure, and about as serviceable as 
making mud pies. 

The arguments directed against immortality and survival 
may be divided into two classes. In the first place, it is 
bluntly stated by some thinkers that human survival is 
impracticable because of certain evidences in Nature. This 
view claims positive evidence in its favor. The other is 
merely negative, demanding evidence for the survival and 
finding none. It is better to take the former argument first. 
In reality it need detain us not at all. If I conceive an un- 
limited Power as responsible for the Universe, to set bounds 
to the possibilities of its workings would be a contradiction 
in terms. It is, of course, impossible for the human mind 
to realize what is connoted by an unlimited Power, but if 
we even assume that the Source of all things is limited, which 
is equally inconceivable to us, it is yet manifest that such a 
limited power as has developed and maintains the visible 
universe cannot be pronounced by the much inferior and 
more finite mind of man as incompetent to achieve either 
this work or that. 

It will serve no purpose here, therefore, to enumerate 
the positive difficulties raised against the belief in im- 
mortality. I will only indicate one or two. There is, for 
example, the question of the lower animals. There is in 
addition a further problem of plant life. If survival is to 
be admitted of mankind, it is asked, can it be denied to the 
lower animals, even to plants? If so, where and why is the 
distinction made ? And again, at what moment in the growth 
of the embryo into man is that property — soul or spirit — 
invested in it which insures survival! All these problems 
are sufficiently formidable and harassing to throw unbiased 
inquirers into confusion. Yet they are not insurmountable 
even for minds inconceivably below the Ruling Mind of the 
Universe. Is it beyond hope that a commission of, say, 
scientific philosophers could devise a scheme of Restitution 
which would include and account for all these difficulties? 
I would offer them the empyrean peopled with innumerable 
worlds, and invite them to sit together to construct a design 
which should harmonize and reconcile all seeming incon- 
sistencies, and arrange a goal of permanent and satisfactory 
happiness for all things. This possibly might be found in 
a continued existence commensurate with consciousness. 
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That is, however, by the way. My point is that if this 
achievement is within the reach of human minds (as I be- 
lieve it to be), a fortiori it must be within the competency of 
the First Cause which is just so much greater than human 
minds as the whole is than the infinitesimal part. 

No; criticism on this positive side is negligible. The 
strength of the sceptic lies in his entrenchments behind 
facts. He demands proofs and keeps an open mind. If 
there be no evidence of any kind to offer him he closes the 
register and dismisses the subject. This is the attitude of 
the most scientific minds and is the only attitude which 
matters. " Granted that survival is not an impossibility, we 
will credit it on evidence." The old saying is as apposite 
to-day as it was in the days of Job. ' ' Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God?" While only the fool has said in his 
heart, " There is no God," the wise man demands the wit- 
nesses. An examination into the phenomena of the universe 
may provide us with some sense of the Power behind all and 
thus enable us to judge if a survival is likely. Direct evi- 
dence can only be obtained on the same terms as we obtain 
direct evidence in our own mundane affairs. The appear- 
ance of spirits, communications with the dead, and mani- 
festations of a kindred sort would be direct evidence. If 
these can be established it is certain that we have proof of 
survival. The late F. W. H. Myers, after a lifetime of in- 
quiry, had no doubt as to the endurance of human person- 
ality. The evidence convinced him, who had begun as a 
skeptic; and similar evidence has been instrumental in con- 
vincing others. This evidence, of which a great body exists 
in the records of the Society for Psychical Research alone, 
seems to have been strangely neglected both by religious 
people and professors of the orthodox sciences. It deserves 
and should exact the most careful scrutiny and considera- 
tion. I hope in a future article to deal with this evidence, 
but this paper is designed with a priori arguments. 

Postponing, then, meanwhile a consideration of the phe- 
nomena which would be direct evidence of survival, we have 
to ask ourselves where we stand. We may start, at any 
rate, with a premise that is incapable of dispute, which 
is this: the existence of a Driving Force behind the 
Universe. To deny this is equivalent to the negation 
of all things, to throw thought, phenomena, senses, and 
the total human equipment into chaos, to abdicate from 
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reason and even from life itself. But there is no need 
to fear that we are not treading here on firm ground. 
This Driving Force is the origin of the Universe, and I 
have already called it and will continue to call it God, 
in which word ages have summed up the mysterious and 
incalculable Power. Herbert Spencer has pointed out that 
it is impossible for the creatures of this Power to reach full 
knowledge or cognizance of it, that the Absolute must for- 
ever be beyond the comprehension of the Conditioned. 
While this must be conceded, it is also true that the Con- 
ditioned or Eelative is in a position to comprehend a part 
of the Absolute. Translated into more familiar terms, if 
we cannot by searching find out " the Almighty to perfec- 
tion," we can at least get some sense of Him. So far as 
our equipment goes we are in a case to comprehend just 
that amount about Him, for it must be remembered that we 
have postulated the trustworthiness of the instrument with 
which we work. "What we can draw through five senses, and 
afterward convert in the alembic of our minds, working 
logically and faithfully, is the maximum of what we can 
know about God. There are, then, some avenues of com- 
munication open, which should serve to hearten those who 
are unable to accept the tenets of any revealed religion. In 
the provinces of astronomical and physical sciences it is pos- 
sible by means of the spectrum to determine some of the 
elements resident in the stellar and planetary worlds. These 
register themselves automatically and by that means some- 
thing of the constitution of the various worlds can be known. 
In somewhat the same way we can claim that we have regis- 
tered on a spectrum certain properties of the Almighty 
Power. Few may be the bands and scattered, but they are 
there. What are they? Is it possible, for instance, to claim 
that " God is Love " or with Browning " All's Love, yet 
all's Law "f At first sight it would seem as if the reply 
must be in the direct negative. The emotions of man seem 
to be entirely dependent on and issuant from his bodily in- 
strument. That he loves, is jealous, shows pride, displays 
vanity, or exhibits any of the thousand sentiments common 
to humanity appears due to his incorporation, to his physical 
structure, to the conditioned source and process of his being. 
If we may claim- for God loving-kindness because human 
creatures also have it, but a loving-kindness, therefore, im- 
measurably greater, we may be properly confronted with an 
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assertion that since we have also instincts of cruelty and base 
passions God must be the exemplar of these as well. Yet it 
would be unwise to make this dreary assumption; for it 
takes no account of a point of great, of significant, impor- 
tance. In reviewing the history of the human race there 
emerges clearly above all else the continuity, irregular 
continuity it must be admitted, but still the continuity, of a 
progressive movement from barbarous passions and tastes 
and acts toward a greater refinement of feelings and man- 
ners and a clarified loving-kindness. So far as history in 
the past is any guide in inferences, we are entitled to assume 
the progress at an increasing rate of humanity toward an 
ideal of universal and perfected benevolence. I take it that 
this is the real reading of history. 

If this be so it is fairer to judge of God by the ideals at 
which we can see He is aiming. Thus it would not be just 
to conceive of the Almighty as approbatory of the passions 
and barbarities from which the human race is gradually 
emancipating itself, always by the furtherance of His primal 
impulsion. Rather, logic would force us to the conclusion 
that the aim of God was represented by the better conditions 
to which we are advancing through His means. In short, 
we should thus have a justification for the faith that God 
connotes some perfected form of the elementary love which 
does duty among us and which is in course of refinement 
and purification among us generation by generation. That 
ultimate stage of love (language is necessarily inadequate) 
might well be something beside which the highest form of 
love, as we know it, would be but an obliterated shadow. 
Here surely is some refuge for our fears, some haven for 
our hopes. Here, then, is a band in the spectrum of God, a 
shining golden band of which we can make reasonably sure. 

It is possible that God is characterized by a love which 
" passeth all understanding " and that the fragmentary 
manifestations of it to which we ourselves move are but 
broken lights in contrast with a perfect orb. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, in a sad poem, has claimed that God has created 
a being with loftier moral views than Himself. 

" Strange that ephemeral creatures who 
By my own ordering are, 
Should see the shortness of my view, 
Use ethic tests I never knew, 
Or made provision for!" 
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This is mere desperate bitterness, man with his back against 
the wall. Its sense is unthinkable. I prefer to answer it 
with the voice of another poet, Browning, who wrote — 

" Do I find love so full in my nature, God's ultimate gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here the parts shift? 
Here the creature surpass the creator, the end what began?" 

The ethic tests we use on earth are limited to our cir- 
cumstances and improve with our improving knowledge. 
It is an enormous satisfaction and it is of great significance 
that they are firmly and gradually and solidly developing 
in one single direction, for it seems a natural and obvious 
inference that the ultimate result will be in accordance with 
the " ethic tests " of the Supreme Power. We are justified 
surely in assuming the existence and height of those from 
the contemplation of our own steady forward march. The 
vast incomprehensibility of the Power must be borne in mind 
at any stage of reflection. The infinite difference between 
man and God should render us willing to conceive God able 
to accomplish all things. 

Outside the compass of our few senses there is, according 
to orthodox science, an infinite darkness and an infinite 
silence, yet this is filled with infinite possibilities. Let me 
take one slight instance by way of throwing this sug- 
gestion into the concrete. We obtain a greater degree of 
pleasure from rare satisfactions: to appreciate light 
properly it is necessary to have experienced darkness. 
One day of bright happiness stands out effectively 
in a month or year of gloom. General, current, and 
continuous happiness palls and reduces life to a uniform 
flatness. The emotional values of things are thus not 
face values, intrinsic values, but values dependent on other 
influences and comparisons and contrasts. They may be 
compared to " polarized " values, since they are imparted 
by external circumstances. Of a thousand suggestions this 
is one. Can human consciousness in other conditions be 
satisfied by other influences than those which come to it in 
this life? The values that our human experiences attach to 
things may, and no doubt would, undergo a tremendous ex- 
tension and readjustment in the case of surviving conscious- 
ness. How can man say this or that is impracticable when 
he cannot even conceive of infinity or space or time? The 
rules which govern our visible worlds are amazing: how 
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much more amazing may be the rules which govern the in- 
visible worlds of God! 

All our knowledge we must inevitably draw from Nature 
and the facts of Nature. If she lends evil dreams, she also 
lends more inspiring hopes. There is on earth a notable 
and unbridged chasm between organic and inorganic life. 
It has been claimed by certain scientific investigators for a 
generation or more that the division is not real and that 
it is only a matter of time for us to discover the connecting 
links. The latest theory in this direction was put forward 
at the time of the discovery of radium. The point, how- 
ever, is this, that as yet no connection whatsoever has been 
made between the organic and the inorganic — the abyss has 
never been bridged. No passage between the two has been 
found practicable by any scientific man. The distinction 
rests as one elementary and so far final. Between the 
organic and the inorganic there is a break. There is no 
continuity. So far as we can see each involved a separate 
act of creation. Either there has been since the launching 
of the original cosmic impulse a new interposition to create 
fresh conditions, or the original impulse has been uninter- 
rupted and fulfilled its course by the development of organic 
life on the top of and through inorganic. As I say, we have 
no evidence of the latter alternative, though science antici- 
pates evidence in time to come. So, taking the former 
alternative, we are forced into an unescapable belief that 
God has intervened in the affairs of earth at a comparatively 
late stage in the history of the planet. There is no evidence 
here of immortality, I grant you ; but the direct intervention 
of the First Cause within secular periods is an inspiring 
thought, indicating infinite possibilities of happenings and 
bringing us almost, as it were, into direct personal touch 
with the Almighty. 

Science, however, is confident of finding the connection 
between organic life and inorganic. Well, if it does, there 
is even more reason for hope and faith. Between the 
organic and the inorganic is a great disparity, yet we shall 
be assured in the event of the expected discovery that the 
one has developed from the other. Let us move a little on 
and adapt this thought to man. Between man, with all his 
accomplishment, with his remarkable powers, his tre- 
mendous promise, and the lower animals is also a great 
disparity; yet we are assured and know that man was de- 
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veloped from lower animal types. Is there not as great a 
difference between man and the lower animals as between 
organic and inorganic life? And if so, what makes the 
distinction? It would seem that the answer is conscious- 
ness. The difference between organic and inorganic (which 
are connected according to the theory I am considering) 
resides in the potency of protoplasm. That between man 
and other animals is consciousness. It is arguable that 
consciousness was as great and epoch-making a change or 
transition as was the protoplasmic mobility which orig- 
inated life. Personality or consciousness is the exclusive 
possession of man. There is a deep significance in this fact. 
Man may be another stage in the design of God upon a 
plane as superior to other organic life as that is to in- 
organic. 

This brings us naturally to a consideration of man's 
position in the universe and its bearings on the riddle we 
are trying to solve. 

There was an able excursus some time back in the pages 
of a magazine over a well-known name which, among other 
reasonings, found in the prime position of man in the uni- 
verse an argument in favor of his survival. The anthro- 
pocentric theory would be a comforting one if it were cred- 
ible. We are certainly authorized by facts to assume an 
anthropocentric theory of the world, since man is the domi- 
nant feature of earth, but we are not entitled to assume 
the anthropocentric theory of the universe. Dr. Hanna 
Thompson roundly declares that "not one of our sun's 
planets, except the earth, is the abode of anything living." 
Venus and Mercury each turn a permanent face to the sun 
and hence are uninhabitable; Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune are in too primal a state of fluidity and gaseousness 
to support life ; and Mars — well, when he comes to Mars, Dr. 
Thompson merely turns on astronomers and protests that 
they know nothing of life and are trenching on the province 
of the biologist. 

This, of course, is no refutation of the favorite modern 
theory that Mars is peopled. As regards this question of 
life on the planets, it is, I think, permissible to make a pre- 
liminary observation with a degree of certitude. It is mani- 
fest that the solar system is more or less homogeneous ; that 
is to say, that its component sun and planets are constituted 
of the same materials, probably out of the same original and 
vol. oxcvi. — no. 681 15 
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primary nebula. This is one of the secrets which the spec- 
trum has given up to us. 

But an extension of this observation is possible. The 
spectrum also discloses the curious fact that the visible 
universe at any rate is homogeneous, since it is composed 
of identic elements with the solar system. In other words, 
the visible universe has been created with an economy of 
material which keeps it within the range of human specula- 
tion and human intelligence. There is something oddly 
thrilling in the realization of this homogeneity of stellar 
matter. We are part and parcel of the universe, almost 
understanding what that part is, and not so terribly dif- 
ferent and alien from even the remotest and greatest parts. 
To limit ourselves for the moment to the solar system, one 
obvious inference from this identity of origin is that in the 
other planets of the system the processes of evolution are 
likely to be similar to those in practice on earth. That is 
to say, forms of life would be developed on more or less the 
same lines, and, failing any special interposition, the his- 
tory of the various planets would be that of the earth. 
Local modifications, due to particular causes, would be in- 
evitable, but the earth was once in the state of Jupiter and 
Mars was once in the state of the earth. Consequently it 
is at least practicable that life existed, if it does not now 
exist, on Mars. Whether it is practicable that life should 
come to exist on the outlying planets, in view of the de- 
creasing heat of the sun, is a question for astronomers and 
physicists. Whatever truth, therefore, there may be in the 
anthropocentric theory of the solar system, it is clear that 
it is impossible to claim anthropocentricism of the visible 
universe. The cosmos includes countless systems of stars 
and, no doubt, their attendant planets. There is thus room 
here for countless worlds each with its own forms of life. 

Interest in these considerations confines itself to the im- 
portant point that, owing to the observable homogeneity of 
the cosmos unfolded before our eyes, there is little reason 
to suppose that the course of evolution in other systems has 
been materially different from that in our own solar system. 
Thus man at the culminating point of his evolution (which 
is not yet) might easily represent the highest development 
of any creature in the universe as visibly constituted. This 
conclusion also seems to bring us into closer touch with God 
and His final purposes. 
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It is impossible to do more than suggest in a paper of 
this length some probable sources of indirect evidences. 
1 will add one more. Professor McDonald has recently made 
a comparison of the " psychic force " of the universe to 
the electricity which pervades ether and under favoring 
conditions actuates wireless telegraphy. As the one is con- 
sciously gathered up for embodiment as a new force on 
earth, so, he thinks possible, the immanent Force or Power 
of the Universe of its own volition inspires life in things. 
The parallel may be illusory, but it is attractive and is well 
worth discussing. 

There remains for some comment the question of Free 
Will, which is orthodoxly represented as necessary to any 
satisfactory theory of creation. This is not so, however. 
Free Will and Determinism are questions which follow the 
issue, yet one may say that to believe in Free Will would 
lead to the conclusion that Grod had chosen a roundabout 
method for achieving a perfect creature which He could 
have accomplished at one stroke and without infinite pain. 
To discredit Free Will is perhaps to recognize that the so- 
lution is hopelessly beyond our powers and that the scheme 
is infinitely bigger, and perhaps even more benevolent than 
we can conceive. 

But, after all, the best hope for the theory of human 
survival lies in the fact of consciousness or personality. 
Consciousness marks the accession of a new property in 
creatures and human consciousness may be considered the 
measure of the status of manhood. Immortality might be 
denied to unconscious life without the same wrong or injury 
which its refusal would inflict on conscious life. 

What, then, has this sifting achieved for us? Nothing 
much, yet something. What I seem to myself to have proved 
in the foregoing arguments is this : 

1. That a priori, in the way of indirect evidence, knowl- 
edge of the First Cause and any of its workings is only cog- 
nizable through the few senses which are the sole avenues 
of knowledge and must conform to the limitations of these. 

2. That even under these constricted conditions we are 
enabled to deduce that there is nothing to indicate the im- 
possibility of survival; but that, on the contrary, certain 
signs point favorably toward it, among these (a) the prob- 
ability that the ethical standard which is in process of de- 
velopment here adumbrates a Divine standard of infinite 
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perfection, which will not contradict the demands or claims 
of our highest morality: (b) the signal fact of human con- 
sciousness in contrast with the absence of consciousness in 
lower organisms, which are thus differentiated in kind; (c) 
the chance, which is even a probability, that man at his 
highest development will represent the highest achievement 
in the visible cosmos. 

Thus far it is possible to go on a priori grounds and no 
farther. And for many earnest people the investigation 
seems to close here. It is probable that others envy at once 
those who are willing to accept less than the Immortality 
which has been the subject of these pages, and those who 
have free and unfettered faith in it. But one must take up 
one's faith boldly, such as it is, even if it be only that which 
Tennyson phrases as faintly trusting the larger hope. It is 
possible even from a priori considerations to believe in that 
" far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves," 
and considerations such as I have set forth above confirm 
that belief. They may seem cold and comfortless consid- 
erations, but they have the merit of taking nothing for 
granted. The deep silence of Space seems to make no answer 
at first to man's questioning, yet underneath, if one listens 
intensely, there are sounds audible, sounds of jubilation, 
sounds of pain and of suffering ; and underneath, still deeper 
and still fainter but still audible, are the sounds of Hope, 
even if it be only that Hope with bandaged eyes and muted 
strings whom the great imaginative painter depicted adrift 
in cosmic space, listening for the secret of the Universe. 
Our eyes are not so wholly bandaged but that we can see 
light; nor are our ears so deaf that we cannot catch the 
music of the spheres — even those of us (of whom I am no 
longer one) who are unconvinced of Immortality by the di- 
rect evidence which the labors of devoted investigators have 
gathered for us during the last thirty years. 

H. B. Marriott Watson. 



